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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

To the Editor: In reply to your letter of May 24th I beg to say that 
the poetry prize to which you refer was established by the Advisory 
Board of the School of Journalism at their meeting in May, 1921, at 
which meeting it was on motion unanimously 

"Resolved, That a prize of One thousand dollars be established for 
the best volume of verse published during the year by an American 
author." 

The Board at the same time discontinued another prize for which 
there had been no competition, which action set free sufficient funds 
to establish the poetry prize. Frank D. Fackenthal 

The initial award is of course worthy of all praise, 
though the committee may have regretted that they 
could not honor also Miss Millay's Second April. Indeed, 
the year 1921, presenting two such books, was singularly 
rich. The three members of the poetry jury were Wilbur 
L. Cross, Richard Burton and Ferris Greenslet. Though 
we cannot criticize the verdict in this case, we must 
repeat once more our plea that all juries should be strictly 
professional, and that poets alone have the right and the 
authority to award honors in their art. H. M. 

REVIEWS 

carlos williams' new book 

Sour Grapes, by William Carlos Williams. Four Seas Co. 
This is, I believe, the fourth book that Dr. Williams has 
published. The Tempers, which came first, was a bit thin, 
but contained two fine poems of their sort. Next came 
Al Que §>uiere, a hard-bitten book that attempted to 
create poetry out of urban modernity. Sour Grapes 
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Carlos Williams' New Book 

develops, more or less, the manner of Al Que Quiere, and 
probably contains a greater number of successful poems. 
In between these two came Kora in Hell, a mass of prose 
fragments of Flaubertian precision, that as a whole got 
nowhere. 

Dr. Williams has a considerable leaning toward the 
"conceit," and some of his finest poems are examples of 
it, although at other times he drags this structure in by 
the heels. By "conceit" I mean an intellectual relation- 
ship between two objects physically unrelated, one of 
which fuses with the sound and takes on an image 
existence. For example, the poem called To Waken an 
Old Lady: 

Old age is 

a flight of small 

cheeping birds 

skimming 

bare trees 

above a snow glaze. 

Gaining and failing, 

they are buffeted 

by a dark wind. 

But what? 

On harsh weedstalks 

the fleck has rested, 

the snow 

is covered with broken 

seedhusks, 

and the wind tempered 

by a shrill 

piping of plenty. 

Such poems as this and The Nightingales, as the Love 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Song in Al^ue Quiere beginning "Sweep the house clean," 
are as perfect and as final as Herrick; they make a reviewer 
feel ridiculous. But in A Celebration the method is 
worked to death — perhaps because it was a bit tired 
before it got under way and then had a long way to go; 
and in Primrose the conceit is superfluous. If we had 
been given the images without the explanatory yellow, 
they would have hit harder. 

In such poems as The Widow's Lament in Springtime, 
however, one finds the simple physical image — the image 
without ulterior "meaning" or even metaphor — used with 
great power: 

Today my son told me 

that in the meadows, 

at the edge of the heavy woods 

in the distance, he saw 

trees of white flowers. 

I feel that I would like 

to go there 

and fall into those flowers 

and sink into the marsh near them. 

Dr. Williams concerns himself with certain phases ot 
American life, which he seems to feel acutely; and up to 
date he is not the dupe of his material. That is, he knows 
that stenographic reports of snowbirds- or hawthorns do 
not suffice, even when smeared with pretty language. He 
looks for relations and the sharpest way to get them 
down. 

Despite all Dr. Williams' passion to the contrary, he is 
greatly influenced by his contemporaries and predecessors 
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Carlos Williams' New Book 

— by which I do not mean to condemn him, but simply to 
indicate that he, like any good writer, is inextricably 
caught in Mr. Eliot's "tradition." His prose is obviously 
of the school of Flaubert, and his verse has gone through 
various influences. The poems in this book have, for the 
most part, worked away from the earlier jagged bitterness, 
into a certain serenity of manner that one associates with 
Mr. Pound's Chinese translations — a manner that Mr. 
Pound (among others) has used consciously and success- 
fully. How conscious Dr. Williams' use of it may be, I do 
not know; but if it is used unconsciously, it may be 
dangerous — the poet may cease to be able to see his 
material through the sticky haze of his manner. Anyway 
one has a right to wonder, when so many of Dr. Williams' 
trivialities {Spring, Epitaph, etc.) have become sweet 
instead of censorable. His grapes are not so sour as they 
once were, although this may be no great matter. 

There are more fine poems in the book than one can 
mention in a short review, among the most extraordinary 
being Romance Moderne, despite a few low spots. Occa- 
sionally a good poem is marred by some unnecessary 
triteness, as Overture to a Dance of Locomotives by its title 
and last line. Several fine poems have been omitted, 
among them Wild Orchard and A Coronal. I choose to 
end by quoting one poem without comment — The 
Nightingale: 

My shoes, as I lean 

unlacing them, 

stand out upon 
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flat worsted flowers 

under my feet. 

Nimbly the shadows 

of my fingers play 

unlacing 

over shoes and flowers. 



Yvor Winters 



A SUNLIT CLEARING 



Dreams Out of Darkness, by Jean Starr Untermeyer. B. 

W. Huebsch. 

Jean Starr Untermeyer is so completely a mistress of 
form, that, though at times her content is weak, one still 
admires. To have pinned down form in these days of 
wavering outline! Lake Song realizes the lake suggestion, 
the rush forward and the sudden restraint, through toning 
down, becoming almost prose but subtly avoiding prose. 
The rhythm grows upon one, but since the matter is 
slight and inapt, grows upon one as a pattern woven of 
air, such an intangible pattern as the wind might have 
woven above her lake. In Sinfonia Domestica and many 
other of the "woman" poems the poet is fundamental. 
These poems, when they do fail, fail for lack of le mot juste; 
they are always psychologically poignant. Mastery of 
form is one achievement; of spirit, another; of diction, 
word and image, still another. Although I can understand 
how one might call Sinfonia Domestica a fine poem for its 
theme and passion, for me, although I grant the theme 
and passion and call them fundamental, it is a "beating 
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